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THE INTENTION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
ETHEL PUFFER HOWES 


A pamphlet issued by the New York Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, proposing certain changes in the curriculum of 
colleges for women, has said that these changes would constitute no 
overturning, but a natural evolution, of the college course. No doubt 
the few special courses suggested involve no great innovation, yet I 
would like to challenge the statement nevertheless. I believe we are 
pressing forward, unconsciously, instinctively, to a basic revaluation of 
college work, and of college work for women. Fortunately, however 
we dismember or dismantle the present curriculum, we are committing 
no sacrilege; we are not, like Plato, “laying hands on my father Par- 
menides”! We have the best of authority—even that of the president 
of perhaps our greatest university, 4 propos of this very meeting of 
ours—for admitting that we know little or nothing of what is necessary 
in the college course, or of what is the real effect of the studies we put there. 

Some years ago we thought that psychology was going to solve all 
the pedagogical puzzles. And into the mazes of psychology straight- 
way all good teacher$ walked. But it proved a labyrinth without a 
guiding thread. If we have learned anything from psychology, it is that 
this science cannot answer the great question: What goal or aim shall 
we set for a college education? It is analytical: it finds out what hap- 
pens in the mental processes, but it cannot say what we must choose to 
make happen. It shows us how plants grow in the garden of the mind, 
perhaps how to make them grow and how to find and how to clear away 
the weeds—but not what flowers we ought to plant. It has thrown out 
the old glaring errors of method—the mistake, for a simple instance, of 
negative rather than positive suggestion—the mistake of the “Don’t put 
beans up your noses” type of suggestion. The principal modern con- 
tribution of psychology to the theory of the curriculum is the demolition 
of the “faculty” superstition—the notion that the memory, the imagi- 
nation, the reasoning power, could be separately trained and strengthened 
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with its corollary that certain kinds of studies were necessary for certain 
kinds of discipline—to strengthen as it were, certain mental muscles. 
In this demolition, too, it has done the positive service of clearing the 
way to the evaluation of studies for their positive content rather than 
their so-called disciplinary value; and it is from this point of view that 
I shall consider them. No, the study of psychology will give us the 
efficient way to conduct a given study, will work out the basis of “scien- 
tific management”’ for the chosen task, but the choice of studies must 
come from elsewhere. 

The same might be said of statistical investigations. If after much 
tabulation we discover that the high-school girls and the women in 
coeducational colleges are electing language and literature, while the 
young men turn to the natural sciences, there are certainly conclusions 
to be drawn, but not necessarily to the effect that these choices ought 
to be made, or that therefore language and literature are the essential 
elements of the woman’s curriculum. We must decide on what we 
intend our curriculum to accomplish, before we can take the very first 
rational step to accomplish it. 

Some years ago, I took out to the college where I was then teaching 
a famous English novelist and social philosopher. He viewed, among 
other things, our remarkably good equipment for teaching the history 
and appreciation of art—the books, the collections of photographs, the 
new methods of sketch notes—and shortly thereafter published a severe 
arraignment of that type of women’s education which, in a world full 
of mismanagement and social injustice, directed the energies of fresh 
young minds to the disputed works of minor Italian painters. 

Somewhat the same view is voiced in the words of an efficient social 
worker, spoken a few days ago in Boston: Education is to fit us, not to 
shine, but to serve. Well—at this point I am irresistibly reminded of a 
story Professor Palmer, of Harvard, loved to tell, in his famous Ethics 
course. A little brother and sister are talking after the bedtime prayer. 
Says the little girl: “Oh, brother, I know what we are here in this world 
for—we are here to help others!” “All right,” says brother, “but— 
what are others here for, then ?”’ 

The fact is that we have always vibrated, and are still hovering, 
between the following ideal aims for college life and work: (1) The 
mind as a treasure-house to be stored, for its own sake. Its motto— 

‘**My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find.” 
(2) The mind as an instrument for a successful worldly career. (3) The 
mind as a finely tempered tool for the advancement of knowledge. 
(4) The cultured personality as an end in itself; see Goethe and Matthew 
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Arnold. (5) The character as a circle of distinctively feminine or mas- 
culine attributes. (6) Character as a creative and constructive force. 

It is clear that we cannot have all of these ideal ends together. But 
on the choice of an end must rest the shaping of the college. Which 
one, or which ones, come nearest to the intention of our ideal college 
curriculum for women ? 

I should like to answer my own question by propounding the thesis: 
that the possession most valuable to a woman outside of specialized 
training, of most use to her world, large and small, and most inclusive 
of the elements in the foregoing rubric, is a sense of values. I mean by 
the possession of a sense of values, that where important action is to be 
taken, judgment given, attitude assumed, where important social or 
scientific movement is to be started or aided, this action will be taken 
from a rich background of knowledge: knowledge of history, of prin- 
ciples, of interwoven social relations; with a grasp of ideal ends, an 
allowance for the inertia of people and things, a respect for expert author- 
ity and for business efficiency. Rather a “portmanteau” phrase, to be 
sure! In other words, the woman educated to a sense of values brings 
a full mind and a steadied mind to bear on the issues of life. Professor 
James once told this Association that the use of a college education was 
to know a good man when you see him. I would say that the intention 
of a college curriculum is to fit you to know a good idea when you meet 
it. Sucha principle includes character, or the possibility of it; for charac- 
ter itself is the habit of action, and must be brought out by life and grow 
by practice. Therefore character cannot be taught; but the sense for 
character, the knowledge that must be behind judgment, can be taught. 

In our present social order—and social unrest—such a sense of pro- 
portion is more than ever necessary to a woman. Our own society’s 
recent investigations have taught us that the college woman is eco- 
nomically inefficient, and that the primary cause of such inefficiency is 
her ignoring of the economic standard in favor of personal preferences 
or professional ardor—that is, that she has no full sense of values as 
regards her work. 

We need no statistics to prove that we are somewhat prone to emo- 
tional idealism. These days are seeing much impulsive action by edu- 
cated women in the field of social activity. A graduate of twenty years’ 
standing said in my hearing, “Of course, in our senior year we were all 
socialists—but it didn’t outlast a year out of college!’”’ Undigested 
theories crumble before the conflicting goods and the sordid discourage- 
ments of practical social work; the ardent young settlement-worker or 
strike-picketer retreats perplexed and depressed to the shelter of the 
church sewing-circle. To me it is a tragedy that this force for idealism 
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should be so often lost to the world because of inadequate preparation, 
reflection, and well-grounded conviction. 

A famous teacher of mine used to say of certain colleagues’ work: 
“Oh yes! very good, very clever, very carefully elaborated—but they 
do not see the problems!”” What, then, may we take to be the studies that 
may prepare the young mind full of energy and idealism, to “see the 
problems” of life? Here our escape from the trammels of the “discipline”’ 
or “mental athletic” theory will be of some service. We can concen- 
trate clearly on the intrinsic content of every study. I would have the 
studies of this list treated, every one, with a view to its application in 
judgment and in conduct, not as the elements or foundation of possible 
research study or a professional career. No culture is worth having 
that is not made up of meanings, and it is the meanings of life we must 
pursue. This, then, would be my roll of subjects: 

1. Psychology, as the discoverer of the secret springs of thought and 
emotion and of the unguessed moldings of character; and hence the 
guide to self-protection and self-poise in the things of the mind. Mental 
health and allowance for the abnormal in others should issue from the 
study of psychology. 

2. Philosophy, studied as a clue to the “persistent problems” of the 
universe, and the burning issues of life. “What can I know? What 
must I do? What may I hope for?” are still, as for Kant, the three 
primal questions of the soul. 

3. History, studied to understand the struggle and the progress of 
humanity toward freedom of body and that freedom of spirit which is 
enabled to meet the obligations of its humanity. 

4. Political science, studied to understand the conditions of our 
social order, the interdependence of the threads of our social fabric; as 
a help to choose and to act with judgment in the welter of new movements 
against old wrongs. 

5. Biology (with bacteriology), to understand the basis of our 
physical life—and to be prepared to cope with the total depravity of 
animate things! 

These subjects I would require in the first two years of the college 
course. I believe that we wait far too long before opening young eyes 
to the great issues of life. The time to feel these things as living prob- 
lems for ourselves is in the first impressionable years, and it is not too 
early for them to be grasped in the essentials. I can speak with knowl- 
edge here, as I have had some ten years’ experience in teaching to girls 
between fifteen and eighteen the elements of philosophy and social 
ideals—and I can testify that as thoughts to be pondered and taken to 
the heart, they come to these much more vividly than to my “intel- 
lectual” junior and senior students in college. 
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6. Literature (and here I have to crave pardon for what will seem in 
the light of present practice an audacious proposal), studied rather as 
the concrete embodiment of character, of the powers and the issues of 
life. But literature studied as meaning and not as masterpiece alone, 
will be, I believe, a thousand times more effective if it yields somewhat 
in order of time to the formulation of the great new questions. To 
understand the world-shaking meaning of the questions Kant put to 
philosophy—and then to read Schiller and Coleridge, Carlyle and 
Emerson, who are rooted in him, is to illuminate them a thousand fold. 
To know the philosophical meaning of the worth of the individual is 
to put an arc-light behind the writings of George Meredith. 

The consensus of opinion is moving toward the conservation of the 
first two years of college for general education, and the giving over of 
the last two years largely to specializing in the direction of professional 
studies. I should like to suggest that all possible extra time not given 
directly to special work in these last years be kept for the study of 
literature, for by that time all its inspirations and implications will be 
enriched by the foregoing studies. 

As for language, I am an outer heretic. I would make every bit of 
it elective, after having required both Latin and Greek for preparation 
and having made them, not an instrument for discipline, and not pri- 
marily the key to a great literature, but from the frst a spring of replen- 
ishment for our own language, in which today a thousand rich fringes 
of meaning go to waste because our students are ignorant of the root- 
material of their own words. But that is another story, and to be 
treated adequately it should be a long one. 

But what, in all this, of our New York Branch’s proposed courses ? 
They seem to me all pre-eminent illustrations of the steadying enriching 
courses we need. Most of them fall within what I have already sug- 
gested as required work—and I would like to add a plea for the absolute 
requirement, in particular, of the course on contracts, business relations, 
etc. The course in hygiene I believe many members would like to see 
in the secondary-school course. 

Yet, after all, is not the sense of values the fruit of long personal 
experience, suffering, and effort? Perhaps, in its complete degree; but 
to have had a conscious schooling in the broad issues of life as actual 
life will present them—is it not as near an approach to it as, for instance, 
the exquisitely equipped laboratory kitchen is to the country farm 
kitchen with its yard pump and its wood stove ? 

This is a practical education in a sense which may be true for every 
member of a women’s college, whether she is to turn later to domestic 
life or to creative intellectual work. 





MODIFICATION OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
MABEL PARKER HUDDLESTON 


No one can make such a study of the New York public schools as the 
Educational Committee of the New York Branch attempted last winter 
without encountering, again and again, a pathetic group of awkward and 
bewildered children, starting to take their examination for the “‘ working- 
papers” which are to lay upon their fourteen-year-old shoulders the 
burden of self-support for the rest of their lives. One need not long 
watch the anxious young faces to feel that here we are touching the 
crucial problem of all education, are standing at the one point where 
questions of curriculum can rationally be discussed from the point of 
view of what is essential for all the members, rather than what is desir- 
able for the leaders of a commonwealth. It is only in the years before 
this first branch leaves the trunk, that we are dealing with 100 per cent 
of the nation’s youth. Democracy demands, therefore, that the entire 
fabric of education should be shaped so as to give the utmost possible 
value to these earliest years. As a fact, however—and here lies the 
excuse for the intrusion into a discussion of college requirements of these 
pitiful little figures, so alien to the college cloister—it is to the college 
years—those goodly years which demand so much of endeavor and 
capital that hardly 1 per cent of our children attain to them—that the 
entire framework of our education has been adjusted. 


There has been a tendency [says Dr. Grossman, in The Career of the Child] 
to construct school curricula upon a retroactive basis Not only has 
there been much misconception afloat as to what constitutes an elementary 
preparation for higher courses, but the special needs of the successive stages 
of child-development have been signally disregarded. We should turn the 
order around, and say not that the ordinary school should adjust itself to the 
requirements of the high school, nor the high school offer a fitting for college, 
but that the high-school courses must adjust themselves to what a rational 
elementary course has done for the child, and the college must adjust its 
requirements to the possibilities and characteristics of the high-school gradu- 

Or still better, we must recognize that each school represents a 
distinct stage of mental evolution, and ought to minister to the needs of the 
growing mind at each stage. 


We must rid ourselves of the habit of considering the child as “a 
small adult,” and “able profitably to assimilate any kind of knowledge 
presented to him.” 

Standing shoulder to shoulder [says an enumerator] the high-school gradu- 
ates made a line across the state of California, the college men reached barely 
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across the peninsula of the Golden State. But the public-school children who 
quit early from force of economic stress reached across the country from 
California to Maine, back again, and once more as far east as Chicago. 


Surely no true democracy can deliberately set the interests of the 
favored few before those of this vast procession, which with its five or 
more years of training is now said to be “bound nowhere.” 

It is, of course, by no deliberate self-seeking on the part of the col- 
leges that this disproportion has come into being—it bears indeed credit- 
able testimony to their energy as the great upholders hitherto of high and 
definiteidealsofeducation. Theseideals,oncethemselves vocational, have 
so reinforced the traditional pre-eminence given to book education, that 
there are few of us who do not acquiesce when Professor Beers calls the 
three R’s “that irreducible minimum of knowledge without which no 
one can get along at all in modern life.” But the obvious fact that so 
many do not get along, even with the “irreducible minimum,” seems to 
show that if it cannot be reduced it may well be somewhat altered. 

At the elementary stage, to be sure, the effect of the college is indirect, 
and chiefly exerted through the secondary schools, but a little later the 
restraint exercised by present college requirements is defined so minutely 
as to control almost the entire life of the prospective student. 

Just how helpless both schools and students have been in the grip 
of the college is indicated by three quotations—one from the report for 
1910 of the United States Commissioner of Education: 


Now that a large part of the responsibility for college preparation falls to 
the public high schools, . . . . the college and university authorities, in pre- 
scribing their entrance requirements, are in effect passing legislation for the 
control of public education. 


Another from a recent summary of the especial advantages of an 
excellent preparatory school: ‘No time wasted on subjects not essen- 
tial to college entrance”; a third from a report of a New York Associate 
(City) Superintendent quoted and indorsed by City Superintendent 
Maxwell in his 12th Annual Report: 


Negotiations have been conducted during the past three or four years with 
the leading eastern colleges, with a view to securing their acceptance for 
admission to their own courses, of such credentials as our high school graduates 
possess by virtue of graduation. Most colleges require for admission two 
languages, while for graduation we require but one It is hoped that 
with backing from such an organization as the N.E.A. the position which we 
have taken will be sustained, and our high schools made more efficient because 


they will no longer be compelled, in any considerable degree, to be fitting 
schools solely. 
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The unwisdom of such minute prescription would seem obvious from 
the very character of the high-school age, which has been called “the 
age of individual choice.” 

During adolescence [says Mr. A. C. Ellis, in his suggestions for a philosophy 
of education], when the interests, the likes and dislikes, the enthusiasms and 
energies are very intense for periods of moderate length, it seems that speciali- 
zation along lines of strong interest should by all means be allowed in the high 
schools in order that those adolescent energies be not wasted or turned into 
morbid channels, and that the habit be fostered in the youth, of doing serious, 
intense work in the pursuit of what seems to him to be a worthy problem. 

From the thirteenth year onward, the true education is a “training 
in choice,’’ and growing interest and capacity go together. 

To see the high school properly we need, I think, to regard it as the 
children themselves do—not from above, but from below; the college 
world thinks of the high school as merely a preparatory stage—but for 
the child world it is a goal in itself, a kind of lesser college, or rather a 
lesser university, as it requires to hold its pupils a flexibility sufficient to 
hold the attention of widely varying minds. 

Is not, then, the most important educational event of the past year 
the movement toward some degree of emancipation for secondary edu- 
cation, indicated by the announcement by Harvard University of alter- 
native entrance requirements, to the following effect: 

Candidates for admission are required to present a school record showing 
the subjects studied, the ground covered, the time devoted to them, and the 
quality of the work done. A school course must extend over four years, and 
must be devoted mainly to languages, mathematics, science, and history, two 
of which subjects must be pursued beyond their elements. 

All candidates are examined in four subjects, two being English and 
Latin, and one of the others a science or mathematics. 

Bowdoin College and the University of Chicago have instituted some- 
what similar changes, and a farther step in the same direction was marked 
by the report of the Committee of Nine of the National Education 
Association on the Articulation of High Schools and Colleges. This 
report, it is said, proposes that college admission should be based upon 
the completion of a well-planned high-school course and not upon sub- 
jects and amounts prescribed by the colleges. The wide discrepancy 
between preparation for life and preparation for college is to be removed. 
A student should not be compelled to decide whether or not he will enter 
college until the latest possible period. Vocational work should go hand 
in hand with culture and not be merely superimposed. To prevent the 
absorption of the course by non-academic branches like household 
science, etc., it is stipulated that of the total fifteen units not less than 
eleven shall consist of subjects like English, foreign languages, mathe- 
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matics, social or natural science, etc. “In no case are more than two 
units of foreign languages to be required, though six are possible.” 

It will be seen that the chief omission by which room is to be made 
for freer election is one of language, which is supported by excellent 
authority. 

An acquaintance with the elements of two languages [says Dr. Hanus, 
professor of education in Harvard University] is a very different thing from 
an appreciation of the civilizations which those languages express—from an 
appreciation of the thought and institutions of the people who used those 
languages. This can be obtained much better in the secondary school by 
studying the history instead of the languages of the nations concerned ... . 
and by a study of translations of their literatures. 


Since the question is so complicated with the entire social question 
and the far-reaching spiritual effects of economic failure for girls as to be 
of peculiar importance to women, it is surely incumbent on such an 
association as ours to look carefully at the arguments both for and 
against this general movement in education. With the arguments for 
a rigid academic standard we are all familiar—indeed from tradition we 
are most of us on their side. I need not, therefore, do more than sum 
up roughly as falling into two groups—one which calls the various 
changes advocated unpractical—“fads and frills’—the other, which 
deems the same changes over-practical and materialistic, tending to 
disintegrate the spiritual and mental elements for which the race has 
slowly built up a proper training. In a situation so paradoxical, a 
sophist might be content to let one set of objections answer the other; 
but as each corresponds not so much to a different creed as to a different 
point of view among the advocates of the change, it will be more profit- 
able to let those advocates speak for themselves. 

To the accusations of over-practicality, on the one hand, they oppose 
the fact that the changes in question involve not simply changes in 
curriculum—the mere addition or substitution of novel studies, but a 
radical alteration in method, based upon principles established both by 
general psychology and by special child-study. In this alteration the 
chief new element is the appeal all along the line from the child passive 
to the child active, and from the general to the particular. The ideal 
for the pupil of the old school was to sit quietly and absorb the contents 
of his book; the ideal for the pupil of today is to deal actively, not with 
books alone, but with things. 

Manual training, in the educational sense [says one of its most distin- 
guished supporters], does not mean the addition of a little sewing or woodwork, 
or the like, to an ordinary course of study. That would produce an incon- 
gruous patchwork. There must be a co-ordinated system of studies and 
occupations, studies finding expression in occupations, and occupations form- 
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ing a basis for intellectual work In an organized system of studies, 
manual training is rather a method of presentation than a separate discipline. 


Passive absorption has been detected to be not merely incomplete 
learning but vicious mental habit. 


No reception without reaction, no impression without correlative expres- 
sion [insisted our great psychologist, William James], this is the great maxim 
which the teacher ought never to forget. An impression which simply blows 
in at the pupil’s eyes or ears, and in no way modifies the active life, is an 
impression gone to waste. It is physiologically incomplete. It leaves no 
fruits behind it in the way of capacity acquired Its motor consequences 
are what clinch it. 


“In general,”’ says Breeze, ‘“‘inhibition of the motor elements tends 
to inhibit consciousness.” 

“Motor training,” says Dr. Grossman, “may create and will cer- 
tainly stimulate thought, and make thought more concrete and true. 
. . . . Few people recognize how deeply the motor element enters into 
the formation of our ideas, and how much more accurate our concepts 
are for containing motor elements.” 

After watching the marvels of brain development under an intensive 
form of objective training in the newly organized classes for defectives, 
and in the special schools where alone, as yet, we find more than a smat- 
tering of such courses, one is ready for implicit belief in the power of 
such training to add greatly to the capacity of the average child, if it be 
made the main foundation of education in those early grades to whose 
average inmate letters and figures are cryptic symbols which may be 
familiarly prattled about long before they are comprehended. It is 
said by some teachers, moreover, that a premature struggle with the 
abstractions of arithmetic seems to stultify some children, and render 
them incapable of any sort of application. 

“The only way,” says Dr. Hanus, “to arouse the minds of some 
pupils lies through practical studies . . . . some minds are for a time 
quite inaccessible to intellectual pursuits as such.” 

To the value for intellectual development of one portion of the 
motor program, which has only lately begun to claim more than a nomi- 
nal attention in our schools, Dr. Francis Warner bears witness in his 
Study of Children: 


In the school without physical training the proportion of both boys and 
girls with abnormal nerve signs was higher and a larger proportion of the boys 
were reported by the teachers as dull pupils It may be inferred that 
physical training tends to improve the brain condition of children, preventing 
or removing disorderliness in motor and in mental action, and promotes healthy 
activity in both directions. 
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But while in the early stages objective education is a process of 
brain development through muscular co-ordination and of the laying, 
through familiarity with concrete things, of an apperceptive basis upon 
which general knowledge may be safely founded, it becomes later also 
a discipline for increased accuracy both of reasoning and of execution. 
It is the quality of the abstract and symbolic, as of other means of airy 
flight, that one may go a long way without being brought up before a 
correcting landmark. On the solid ground of concrete reality, however, 
obstacles must be continually overcome, and the course continually 
verified. The substance with which each scholar is dealing asks at every 
moment, “What next?” whereas one private-school teacher has 
declared that by great exertion he managed to ask each one of his pupils 
three questions a day. The substance automatically records even a 
slight error; the teacher may often condone much vagueness in an 
answer that points in the right direction. 

The continuation, therefore, of some portion of concrete activity, up 
to the time of matriculation, especially if accompanied by insistence upon 
expressive methods even in theoretical courses, will tend to fix a habit 
of exactitude, which is above all needed in college work where the very 
magnitude of the material makes for looseness in the student’s hold upon 
it. Furthermore, it will continue to induce a “habit of attack,” in the 
place of that intellectual inertia, that stubborn resistance within the 
mind, which is apt to grow upon us as our burden of general knowledge 
increases. Have we not John Stuart Mill’s word for it that even his 
brain “worked but lamely” upon practical details ? 

Of the mental habits induced by the ordinary system I know no more 
scathing indictment than that of the expert superintendent of schools of 
the city of Newton, Mass., who, after speaking of a “habit of failure,” 
bred by the schools, remarks, “The pupil who stands high in our formal 
records may represent a serious failure to develop according to his 
natural ability. While it is obviously impossible of demonstration, it is 
my earnest conviction, based on much thoughtful observation, that by 
far the larger half of the sum total of our failures to make the most of 
every boy and girl does not come from those who fall below our standard 
requirements, but from those who satisfy these requirements. What we 
are accustomed to regard as success often conceals a large amount of 
failure.” 

We have considered the claims for objective activity as a form of 
discipline formulated by those who are ready to leave in abeyance the 
whole question of its practical value, and rest their case simply on its 
intrinsic worth as a form of mental culture to the older discipline drawn 
from books alone. 
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Other advocates of substantially the same system, however, are 
ready to urge that its supreme utility alone justifies, or indeed demands, 
its substitution for some part of the traditional content of a training 
fitted to the very different form of an earlier society, where books were 
supplemented by the industries of the home. 

The only real preparation for life’s duties, opportunities, and privileges 
[says Dr Hanus again] is participation in them, . . . . and hence the first 
duty of all education is to provide this participation as fully and as freely 
as possible from the beginning. Such an education cannot be limited to the 
school arts—reading, writing, ciphering. It must acquaint the pupil with his 
material and social environment, in order that every avenue to knowledge may 
be opened to him, and every incipient power receive appropriate cultivation. 
Any other course is a postponement of education, not education. Such a 
postponement is a permanent loss to the individual and to society. It is a 
perversion of opportunity, and an economic waste 

We have beaten about the bush a good deal, to find other than utilitarian 
arguments to support the plea for instruction in sewing, cooking, household 
sanitation and decoration I am prepared to admit that these pursuits 
have important general education value. But the chief reason why they should 
be taught is their supreme usefulness to everybody. 

The utility of many forms of objective training, of course, lies 
mainly in their creation of such a fundamental aptitude for turning from 
one process to another as frees its possessor from the risk of slavery to 
a single narrowing form of employment, whereas much of the fancied 
utility of the three R’s resides in their adaptation to just such a single 
overcrowded group of occupations, the clerical—an imperfect adapta- 
tion surely, even to that, when a bank president complains that. our 
schools breed in children “‘the mechanical clerk habit of mind.” As Dr. 
Hanus, however, takes for his instances courses of specific usefulness for 
women, he evidently regards the case as particularly strong for these. 
Indeed, in spite of an occasional lament over the presumable limitations 
of the domestic arts, as compared to other forms of manual training, 
they rank in reality above most shopwork in their union of educational 
value and of the positive utility of practice with the actual tools of a vast 
and complex industry. Nevertheless, the private schools, which most 
faithfully reflect the standards of the colleges, are in general, despite 
their material advantages, far slower than the public schools to utilize 
this double value of domestic motor training, if we may judge, that is, 
from our local investigation of some forty girls’ schools, in less than 
one-fourth of which were found any courses in domestic science, whereas 
all girls in New York public schools are taught sewing, and about one- 
half cooking—much the same proportion as receive shop instruction 
among the boys—and the rest wait only for a larger appropriation. That 
the experience of college women tends to favor such instruction would 
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appear from the postal-card canvass of 1,000 college women, published 
last year by the New York Branch. Of the 368 replies more than two- 
thirds were directly or by implication in favor of specific domestic train- 
ing, and of these a goodly majority agreed that such training belonged 
outside of the college. As such training after graduation is available for 
numbers so infinitesimal as to contrast grotesquely with its value for all 
women, and as not one home in a thousand is equipped to give a training 
scientifically adequate—where the term adequate may involve issues of 
health or disease, of blindness or vision, of life or death—it unquestion- 
ably falls within the province of the lower schools. Since the elements 
of dietetics, of hygiene, and of the care of babies are already taught with 
immense advantage to pitiful “little mothers” of eleven or twelve, by 
philanthropic agencies and boards of health, it is clear that much of the 
simpler domestic science will be most usefully placed in the elementary 
years, leaving for the secondary school only courses of due difficulty, 
broadening into the hygiene and civics necessary for municipal house- 
keeping, but conserving the habit of direct and accurate action which, 
as has been said, is the primary benefit of the motor method. 

Freedom for such an arrangement is the natural supplement of the 
program of the New York Branch for the modification of the curriculum. 
Moreover, by due recognition of manual courses as a part of their prepa- 
ration, the women’s colleges would be delivered finally and forever from 
the bogy of those compulsory domestic-science courses which have been 
urged upon them—a proposition as absurd as would be the reservation of 
geography for a college course—and are left free to emphasize and 
broaden the pure sciences which fall naturally at the college level. 

Such a gain might surely offset the violence done to custom by giving 
something of the same freedom of election before matriculation as has 
long been granted after it, and, by the entire abandonment of the shib- 
boleth of a more or less fixed amount of academic learning—a sort of 
glorified Mangnall’s questions—which must forever constitute the 
hall-mark of a gentleman or gentlewoman. 

Upon those who cling desperately to that fetish we may turn the 
tables by a counter-charge that the stereotyped culture they cherish has 
proved too often a cold and heavy coat of defensive armor rather than 
what it should be, the lightest and most flexible garment of the soul. 
Modern knowledge has become so much too great for any one mind 
to grasp that the veritable countersign of the truly educated today, as 
centuries ago, is their common consciousness of ignorance—their reali- 
zation of the subtle and unobvious nature of truth. A college, therefore, 
which prescribes only some two-thirds of what a candidate must do, 
leaving the other third a matter for individual settlement between him- 
self and his secondary school, may ultimately gain through the increase 
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of individuality and the enthusiasm which is born of personal choice. 
Education by doing and making has much of the vitalizing magic of free 
play, and of artistic creation, and enriches the personality far more than 
the phonographic acquisition of a Dryasdust. 

That the change is not necessarily to an easier basis would appear 
from the experience of Harvard in 1911, already on record. “More than 
half of those who applied for admission under the new plan were rejected,” 
says President Lowell, ‘‘a showing which ought to quiet the fears of 
those who imagine that the new scheme involved a lowering of old 
standards. To these may likewise be commended the fact that several 
students who failed to arrive by the new plan in June came into the 
fold by the old road in September.” 

Such freedom will, furthermore, greatly increase the possibilities of 
college for those, sometimes the most vigorous of mind, who for one 
reason or another have not made an early decision to prepare, and who, 
attaining the means or the desire to enter college, are often barred out 
by the demand for an extra year or two of preparation. Moreover, by 
not compelling so complete and early a separation of collegiate sheep from 
non-collegiate goats there may result a gain to both. The crying weak- 
ness of college culture is its tendency to become a cult—a matter of 
privilege and class rather than of leadership—the weakness of the half- 
educated is a failure to realize the interest and worth of what they have 
missed. But longer association may set these tendencies to correct each 
other, and create a democracy with standards no longer motley as a 
jester’s coat, but unified with a sense of the joy of doing and making, 
and enlightened by a comprehension of our human best. We talk much 
of ideals, but the ideals of an exclusive caste are worth even less as 
monitors for today than the instincts of ignorance. 

The old idea that [in the words of Superintendent Spaulding] made the 
school system one vast agency of selection and rejection, which selected, 
retained, and educated those who were fitted by natural endowment and 
interest to profit by what the school might see fit to offer while others were 
eliminated all along the way, and, with little concern for the precious material 
thus forced to waste, was hardly one to draw out unmeasured enthusiasms 
even from those who saw no alternative but to acquiesce in its cruelty. 


The new ideal of a system “that seeks all children, eliminating none 
but striving to give each, at whatever point he may be interrupted, an 
education complete and rounded in itself for mind and body, adapted 
alike to his individual nature and to the diversities of his environment ”— 
such an ideal is one to draw from all who are kindled either by love of 
their own city, of their nation, or of all humanity, the last impulse of 
vigor, the last drop of devotion. In the words of the great romantic: 
“The moment we really believe in democracy, it will begin to blossom.” 





REPORT UPON THE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND 
CURRICULUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEAN MARION TALBOT 


I hope you will not think I am treating the Association with a lack 
of deference if I take very literally the announcement on the program 
that this is an informal discussion. If I had prepared in advance a 
written paper, I should now be presenting to you some things that have 
already been said. 

I now feel justified in having waited to decide what I should say 
until almost the very last minute, because some of the things that you 
have just heard seem to be right in line with what we are trying to do 
at the University of Chicago. Let me first remind you, in broad general 
terms and with a full understanding that there are exceptions, that the 
relations between the colleges and the preparatory schools were, in 
the first place, dominated by the colleges. Then conditions gradually 
changed and the relations were changed, and were euphemistically 
termed by the colleges, “relations of co-operation,” although that term 
did not really represent the facts since there was really more of conflict 
than of co-operation. Now measures have been taken which some of us 
believe will make the pendulum swing the other way, so that we shall 
have real relations of co-operation between the colleges and the schools. 
In plain English, this is what we did last year at the University of 
Chicago, and I would like to say to you all, and especially to one of my 
friends who has recently said to me that she would like to find six people 
with logically trained minds who could agree on any one thing, that the 
faculty of the University of Chicago—and while perhaps not all of them 
have logically trained minds, I am sure there could be found among them 
at least half a dozen who have—that the faculty has agreed that as the 
high schools of this country know better how to spend the public money 
for the education of the young people who attend them than the colleges 
and universities, which are often not even located in the same state, the 
training thus given must be used as the basis for further education 
instead of leading to closed doors. We are saying, therefore, to the high 
schools that wish to have relations with us: “If you will give your stu- 
dents four years of such training as you believe to be educative, provided 
you give them English all the time, and one study for three years and 
another study for two years, so that there will be coherence and pro- 
gressiveness in this work, and if you will give ten units out of the fifteen 
in the old, conventional subjects, then you may do whatever else you 
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think you ought todo. You may teach manual training, music, domestic 
science, civics, commercial geography, or even stenography.” 

We examine the schools, and we are going to take from the schools 
that we approve, their graduates, the young people who have had four 
years of training and whom they are willing to stamp with their approval. 

When these students come to the University—and this is an even 
more vital matter—what are we going to do? We are going to say to 
these young people, “We will give you a trial at the University. In 
order to try you, you must go on with some of the subjects you have 
taken; viz., your English, and one of your major subjects that you have 
already taken for three or two years, or something that you took the last 
year in high school.” We are going to say, “‘ Pretty soon you must show 
us that you are familiar with a foreign language.’”’ You see Latin is gone, 
as a requirement, and Greek went some time ago. We are going to say, 
“Tell us something that you are interested in, because we are going to 
require of you, before you take the Bachelor’s degree, nine progressive, 
coherent courses in one line and six in another, and you have got to 
choose and start.” That brings in the vocational idea, in a very broad 
sense however. 

I believe we can get hold of these young people, and Miss Breckin- 
ridge and I hope that we will be spared some of the agony of spirit that 
we have previously suffered in consulting with young girls and trying to 
make them fit into a hard-and-fast scheme that our faculty has laid down 
without reference to them as human beings. We have heard here about 
those four years of joyous irresponsibility. I assure you, from my 
experience in the Dean’s office, that it is not all joy. Some of the 
students have not much joy in their work, and it is these girls who make 
problems for the deans. The girls who have joy in their work, who talk 
about it in the corridors with light in their eyes and joy in their voices, 
will sit up nights, and go early to the library and the laboratory; there is 
no limit to the amount of work they will do. It is the girls who are 
compelled by our system of bookkeeping to fit Latin 4, German 3, and 
Mathematics 2, for example, into a curriculum, because the faculty has 
said they have got to know these things, that create problems. You 
condition them, you handicap them, make them do extra work. No 
matter how able, the girls fret and worry and wear themselves out, or 
else neglect their work because what the faculty demands seems to them 
so unreasonable and futile. 

Now comes in the tremendous task of the faculty. I don’t know 
whether I ought to say it, but I believe I can say it, and still go back 
unharmed, even if I do say it, but we have got a huge educational problem 
on our hands. What we have done is to appoint the head of our Depart- 
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ment of Psychology, Professor Angell, the Dean of the Faculty, to go all 
through our teaching departments and find out what the faculty can do 
for the students instead of what they can do for the department. I 
doubt very much whether our faculty has more uninterested or inade- 
quate teachers than some other colleges, but the emphasis in our class- 
rooms has been on the subject-matter more than on the human material 
brought to be developed and trained. And we are in this very interesting 
situation. The departments are now called upon to present groups of 
courses adequate to this new system that the faculty as a whole have 
agreed will contribute something to the training of students, and we 
are discovering some blunders. There have been gaps, duplications, 
stupidities, but now we are going to be brought together in an intelligent 
way. This will mean some co-operation between departments, so that 
there will be a group made in which one step leads to another, and 
instead of the English people working for English, and the philosophy 
department working for philosophy, all working for specialists, we shall 
find that we must co-operate if we are to deal successfully with this 
plastic material. 

Yesterday I saw three little street boys. They were looking at the 
big meteorite in the Natural History Museum. I fell into conversation 
with them, and in the course of our talk I asked one of them, a little 
German boy, what he was going todo. He said, “The day I am sixteen 
Iam going to Texas.” I asked him why, and he said, because he wanted 
to carry a revolver. Even this ideal would be a good starting-point for 
the educational process. 

We are going to try to find out from our women students what their 
ideals are. It is not so easy as with the men, because the latter more 
often have definite and conscious aims, but our young women do come 
to us with ideals and if we don’t discover them it is our fault. We must 
find something that they are interested in, and what they want to do. 
It may seem trivial, and in many cases the girls hesitate to tell us, because 
they are afraid it will seem ludicrous; but if we can make them say that 
they want later to accomplish some definite thing we have something to 
build on. We need expert advisers. We shall ask the students what 
they want to do, and group the subjects for them. We are going to leave 
it very elastic. We want to free the minds that come to us in just the 
way that Dr. Adler described. We must show even the Freshman girl 
that to be liberally educated she must have a broader conception of 
knowledge. 

It may be that we are going to turn out people with very narrow and 
limited ideas; there are people who have to think of their vocation as a 
means of livelihood. We shall get a different sort of material from the 
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high schools, and we shall have to treat it differently, but I believe we 
shall actually find more people interested in pure scholarship and the 
things of the spirit than we have been able to find under our old methods. 

This is the way I have interpreted some of the things said today. I 
think there will be a place for the things that we have heard described in 
the first paper, a place for all the things of the spirit, and even a place 
for that training in domestic science which liberalizes and frees the mind. 
Whether we succeed or not, it isan interesting experiment. I foresee that 
as a result of the study given to it, and the interest that is being shown 
among the faculty, we shall have a stronger and more efficient and 
interested faculty than ever before; we shall know a great deal more 
about our job than we have in the past. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS 
DR. GEORGE F. KUNZ 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae desires to honor the name of 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, a dearly loved and highly revered alumna, and 
has graciously requested me to give a brief memorial address on her life 
and work. 

Well may we say of her that she was a bright particular star in that 
galaxy of noble women that constitutes one of the chief glories of our 
land. Her life was destined to realize the highest ideals of American 
womanhood and her name is associated with so many activities tending 
to raise the level of all classes of our population, that her native land owes 
her a debt of gratitude which cannot be too fully recognized. 

It seems a coincidence that the Alumnae should meet in the greatest 
scientific museum in America to hear a memorial tribute to a woman with- 
in the very month that equal suffrage has been granted in the great 
western state of California, the signing of the Equal Pay Bill by Mayor 
Gaynor also taking effect in the greatest city of the Union at the same 
time. 

The descendant of an old New England family, Ellen Swallow, who 
was born in Dunstable, Massachusetts, on December 3, 1842, had excep- 
tional advantages in her early education, as both her parents were 
teachers; thus she grew up in an intellectual atmosphere. Moreover the 
fact that her childhood was passed on a farm gave her the health and 
vigor resulting from the enjoyment of an abundance of fresh air and 
sunshine so important for those whose adult life is to be devoted to 
purely intellectual pursuits. This also gifted her with an insight into 
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many things and conditions affecting life that can never be so well 
learned in a city. 

In 1868, she applied for admission to the Junior class of Vassar Col- 
lege, and the examiners found her so well prepared that this unusual 
request was readily granted. In her college course she was especially 
attracted by the subjects of chemistry and astronomy, and displayed 
such proficiency that she became a great favorite, both with Professor 
Farrer, the instructor in chemistry, and with Professor Maria Mitchell, 
the well-known astronomer. The former may be credited with having 
influenced her career very notably through his continual insistence upon 
the need of trained workers in the field of chemistry, although the 
determining cause of her devotion to the study of this science may be 
found in her conviction that it was of prime importance for the success 
of any movement for better sanitary conditions in the home, and better 
food for the family. 

In 1870, the date of Ellen Swallow’s graduation at Vassar, it was no 
easy matter for a woman to secure a scientific education in any of our 
institutions of learning, and some time elapsed before she succeeded in 
realizing her ardent desire to pursue her study of chemistry. Finally, 
on the recommendation of Professor Henry, she made application to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and was there received as a 
student. She keenly felt the responsibility of her position as a pioneer 
of her sex in the movement to secure the advantages of higher education 
for women, and she was always ready to combat the mistaken idea that 
such study incapacitated a woman for the performance of her domestic 
duties. This is clearly expressed in the following extract from a letter to 
a friend written in 1872: 


I hope that I 4m winning a way which others will keep open. Perhaps the 
fact that I am not a radical, and that I do not scorn womanly duties, but deem 
it a privilege to clean up and supervise the room, and sew things, is winning 
me stronger allies than anything else. Even Professor accords me his 
sanction when I sew his papers, or tie up a sore finger, or dust the table. Last 
night Professor found me useful to mend his suspenders, which had come 
to grief, much to the amusement of young Mr. L. I try to keep all such things 
as needles, thread, pins, scissors, and the like around, and they are getting to 
come to me for everything they want, and they almost always findit. So,you 
see, I am useful in a general way, and they can’t say study spoils me for every- 
thing else. 








The Institute of Technology conferred upon Ellen Swallow, in 1873, 
the degree of Bachelor of Sciences, and in the same year she was made 
Magistra Artium by Vassar College. She had by this time made her- 
self so indispensable in the laboratory of the Institute that Professor 
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William Ripley Nichols used to say: “When we are in doubt about 
anything we always go to Miss Swallow.” 

After graduating at the Institute, Ellen Swallow remained there as 
assistant of Professor Nichols, in the laboratory for women which he 
established in 1876. Her marriage in 1875 with Professor Robert 
Hallowell Richards, a member of the faculty of the Institute, naturally 
served to cement her connection with it. Her tasteful and well-ordered 
home was in Jamaica Plains. Here her friends were received with a 
cordial and unfailing hospitality. In spite of her manifold activities 
the mistress of the house found time to attend carefully to all her domestic 
duties, and an excellent judge of housekeeping has said of her: “She is 
the most perfect housekeeper I ever knew.” 

Some might think it possible that her scientific work interfered with 
her home duties or with her love for her husband. Professor Richards, 
however, will bear us out in what we say when we compare her with 
Arsinoé, queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who lived twenty centuries 
ago. When this queen was asked to give her motto, her answer was: “I 
love Philadelphus.”” We may state in turn that Professor Richards was 
an ideal husband, with a full appreciation of his wife’s high intellect, and 
to him she was a companion, a friend, a partner, and a helpmeet in every 
sense of the words. 

The first paper published by Mrs. Richards on a chemical subject 
appeared in 1875 in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and concerned the determination of constituents of samarskite, 
a most complex mineral containing iron, calcium, uranium, cerium, 
lanthanum, ythrium, erbium, columbium, and tantalum, to which have 
been added the more or less problematic philipium, decipium, and 
mosandrium. Her acute observation that this mineral contained certain 
as yet unascertained elements has since been confirmed. This and 
several papers of a like character led to her being named an active 
member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the distinction 
of a full membership having been accorded to only one other woman. 

Mrs. Richards was at heart a mineralogist, and had it not been for the 
many important problems of life to which she devoted herself, she would 
have become famous in this branch of science as well as in that of mineral- 
ogical chemistry. I shall never forget her discussing with me subjects 
concerning gems: tourmaline, beryl, rose-quartz, and other minerals 
peculiar at one time to a certain section of the country; or those early 
treasures which had found their way into the cabinet of the late Baron 
Lederer and are now at the University of Michigan. She was enrolled 
among the first thousand leading scientists in the Men of Science. 

The building in which the laboratory for women was housed was 
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demolished in 1883, in the course of certain improvements, and the year 
1884 saw Mrs. Richards instructor in Sanitary Chemistry at the Institu- 
tion, a position she held until death put an end to her activities. Those 
who visited her in her laboratory, to which several long flights of stairs 
gave access, would usually find her ensconced in a corner of the room 
behind a barricade of books and papers. Her conversation was both 
inspiring and suggestive, calculated to stimulate independent thought in 
the mind of the visitor. While not eloquent in speech, she had the 
faculty of bringing out and emphasizing the essential points of the topic 
of discussion, and her intense sincerity and her purity of soul always 
made a profound and lasting impression upon those who conversed with 
her. Her lectures at the Institute constituted a source of inspiration for 
hundreds of young men who were preparing themselves for the career of 
sanitary chemist. She ever taught them to despise obstacles, to regard 
success as certain, for she knew that nothing is so conducive to success as 
a healthy optimism. She was able to bring out the fact that chemical 
science is not a mass of dry formulae, but a power and a living force, and 
the students had no greater pleasure in watching an athletic contest than 
in attending one of her lectures. 

Mrs. Richards possessed the wonderful faculty of comprehending 
things so well that having once seen and listened to an explanation, she 
was able to impart this knowledge, unconfused, to others. She firmly 
believed that a child could be made to understand scientific problems, 
more especially if they were related to the more common walks of life. 
She believed in making them use their own minds and in drawing them 
cut rather than forcing facts upon them without being sure that they 
understood. I witnessed a most remarkable demonstration of this at 
a meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. On that occasion 
she gathered promiscuously from the street some one hundred children. 
By asking questions—scarcely by doing more—she made them under- 
stand that iron, when wet, would become rusted, and that this rust 
meant an oxidation to the iron, that the oxygen was a gas, a component 
part of air. She gave them facts about salt, air, and a dozen other 
subjects. The entire group was as eager as if the occasion were a spelling- 
bee or a circus. They were warmed up by the responsiveness of their 
instructor, who enjoyed with them their first glimpse of scientific and 
philosophic reasoning. The gathering of scientific men there was very 
much astonished, as some of them, for the first time, were having their 
own attention drawn to the practical principles explained, so incisive 
was her induction. 

One of the most important services rendered to sanitation in Massa- 
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chusetts was the sanitary survey of the inland waters of that state, 
initiated in 1887, and this work was accomplished under Mrs. Richards’ 
immediate care and supervision. Although the determination of “nor- 
mal chlorine” was called by her “our one new fact,’’ the results of the 
analyses—some twenty-five thousand specimens were examined—were 
far-reaching in their significance and of inestimable value in showing the 
greater or lesser degree of purity characterizing the water from various 
sources, thus enabling the different communities to secure that great 
essential, a pure water supply, with the saving of perhaps thousands of 
lives in a decade. Her thorough mastery of this and kindred subjects 
enabled her to render an important service to her Alma Mater, Vassar, 
in the year 1894, when she was elected Alumna Trustee. At that time 
the authorities of the college were much perplexed by the problem of 
sewage disposal and contemplated the building of a sewer to the Hudson 
River at a cost of $50,000. Mrs. Richards threw the whole weight of her 
influence on the side of the few who had hesitatingly advocated the ques- 
tion of an irrigation plant as the best solution of the problem, and this 
plan was eventually followed. The entire expense was but $7,500 and 
the results were and are most satisfactory. The work done here, which 
was under the general supervision of Mrs. Richards for many years, was 
regarded by her as typical of what should be done elsewhere, and was 
often cited by her as an experiment of high social value. 

She always insisted upon the great responsibility resting upon those 
women who had enjoyed the advantages of superior intellectual training, 
upon their obligation to work for the improvement of social conditions 
along lines more especially appropriate for feminine activity, for she 
fully recognized that women are better able to understand and solve 
certain social problems than men are. At the same time she in no wise 
failed to appreciate the fact that woman has a right to give expression to 
her aesthetic sense in the adornment of her person, and she looked with 
benevolent indulgence upon the pretty and varied headgear worn by the 
Vassar Alumnae at the meetings of the Association. 

By the non-progressive it has often been asserted that the feminine 
mind is not so well fitted for the study of the abstract sciences as is the 
masculine mind; in the case of Mrs. Richards, however, we have a most 
happy blending of the special qualities commonly attributed to both 
sexes. Her devotion to the science of chemistry already showed the 
trend of her inclinations and her courses in the Institute of Technology 
gave a proof of a thorough mastery of the abstract principles of that sci- 
ence; on the other hand, she was not satisfied with this alone, but was 
ever eager to find a concrete application of these principles. This was 
shown in many ways but more especially in her furtherance of the study 
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of “Home Economics,” a term chosen at one of the meetings of the Lake 
Placid Conference as best expressing the scope and character of this 
branch of study. Her interest in this subject became more intense as the 
years passed by. She clearly realized the great importance of proper 
sanitation for the welfare of the home, and for the health and hence the 
efficiency of the rising generation. To this end everything pertaining 
to the home contributes in a greater or lesser degree; the form and 
material of the clothing worn being scarcely less important than the 
proper ventilation of schoolrooms and private houses, and the insurance 
of pure water and wholesome, nutritive food. To the tireless efforts 
of Mrs. Richards in this direction may be attributed the growth and 
success of the movement. 

The application of chemical principles to the selection and prepara- 
tion of food was early recognized by Mrs. Richards as of great impor- 
tance, and in connection with Mrs. Mary H. Abel she was instrumental 
in founding the New England Kitchen, originally housed in 142 Pleasant 
Street, Boston. Here dishes prepared in accordance with the formulae 
worked out by Mrs. Richards were offered for sale to the public. Al- 
though the enterprise was conducted on a small scale the Kitchen served 
as a meeting place for those interested in the subject of scientific cooking 
and also in the wider aspects of home economics, and it was here that 
was organized the Lake Placid Conference, which eventually developed 
into the American Home Economics Association. As concerned its 
original aim the Boston Kitchen was unsuccessful; the plain people to 
whom the appeal was made could not be interested. The general feeling 
was voiced by one of the women patrons who, after testing the Kitchen’s 
products, exclaimed: ‘“I’d ruther eat what I’d ruther. I don’t want to 
eat what’s good for me.” 

However, the failure of this particular experiment did not discourage 
Mrs. Richards, and by her writings she has carried her ideas on the sub- 
ject into thousands of homes in all parts of our land. Her interest in 
this matter is said to date as far back as her first year in the Institute 
of Technology, when John D. Philbrick, the noted school superintendent 
of Boston, remarked to her, while watching her work in the laboratory: 
“What good do you expect this will do in the kitchen?” This rather 
satirical remark acted as a stimulant upon her eminently practical mind 
and started a train of thought that produced good fruit in later years. 

Of her single-hearted devotion to the cause of the home, a friend has 
written as follows: 


It is not too much to say that in her later years one thought and interest 
so predominated as to make it the center. She considered the American home 
the most precious development of civilization. To preserve its essentials 
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while helping to adjust it to the demands of our age became with her an absorb- 
ing passion. It was the cradle of the child, the resting-place of old age, the 
retreat in which the worker was to be refreshed physically and spiritually for 
the day tocome. If ruled with firmness and love and intelligence it became the 
nursery of all the virtues, something unspeakably precious in the world. In 
her view this ideal became the meeting point for all movements, all roads led 
to this desired end. 


Her talent was pre-eminent in what we might call “scientific 
cookery.”’ This is shown in her strong adherence to the diet kitchen. 
She realized the importance of invalid cookery as well as of that destined 
to preserve the health and strength of those in normal condition. Only 
last week Thomas A. Edison noted the contrast between French and 
American cookery, and made the statement that the health of the general 
public would be better and divorces fewer if the same care, intelligence 
and taste were exhibited in American cookery as are displayed in that of 
the French. I can add from personal observation that the French are 
much more economical than the Americans, and many more Americans 
would be living in houses of their own if French methods of selecting, 
preparing, and cooking food-materials were more general here. In 
France this work is largely done by men, and at times it would seem as 
if the servant problem was to be solved ultimately by men, especially as 
regards cooking, although from our great-grandmother’s time this has 
appeared to be particularly woman’s sphere. If woman does not come 
to the rescue, however, it is destined to become a mamly art. 

The formation in 1881 of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was 
largely the work of Mrs. Richards, and she helped to organize the Sani- 
tary Science Club of the Association. In collaboration with Marion 
Talbot, she published a work on Home Sanitation. The failure of the 
colleges for women to insist upon a high physical standard for the 
students and their neglect of proper physical training called forth a pro- 
test from her, in association with others, embodying suggestions for 
remedying these defects. Among the valuable papers offered by her at 
the meetings of the Association we may note the following: ‘The 
Relations of College Women to Progress in Domestic Science”; “‘ House- 
hold Industries outside the Home”’; “‘ Applied Economics and Sociology 
in the College Curriculum”; ‘Desirable Tendencies in Education for 
Women.” 

Having been appointed chairman of the Committee on Home 
Economics of the Boston Branch, Mrs. Richards helped to raise a scholar- 
ship of $400 for a Boston School of Housekeeping and arranged an 
instructive exhibit of the contributions of college women to home 
economics. She also superintended the collection and disposition of 
exhibits illustrating this branch of study for three world’s fairs. 
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Her great generosity was manifest to anyone who spoke even a few 
moments with her. In this connection permit me to quote the follow- 
ing from one of her publishers: “No one but Mrs. Richards’ publishers 
has any idea how many books she gave away, not merely her own, but 
any that she thought would be helpful.” 

Her appointment in 1910 as vice-president of the Manual Training 
and Art sections of the National Education Association, making her a 
member of the council of that body, was looked upon by her as a signal 
triumph of the cause she had so ardently espoused. This express and 
formal recognition of the claims of home economics by the leading 
representation of education encouraged the belief that this subject would 
be recognized as of equal educational value with any other, and hence 
entitled to equal credit in examinations. 

Among the more important books and papers written by Mrs. 
Richards we may note: The Chemisiry of Cooking and Cleaning; Food 
Materials and Their Adulterations; The Cost of Food; The Cost of Shelter; 
The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science; and Euthenics. This 
last work is an exposition of the favorite idea that we both can and should 
control our environment, eliminating, as far as possible, everything that 
is an obstacle to the harmonious development of our capacities. 

In the last year of her life she retired from the active presidency of 
the Home Economics Association, and was made its honorary president; 
she became an honorary life member of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae; she received from Smith College the degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence; and at a luncheon given last January in her honor by the Women’s 
Association of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the sum of 
$1,000 was handed to her, designed to serve as a nucleus of an Ellen H. 
Richards Research Fund. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is also creating a special memorial fund in honor of Dr. Ellen H. Richards, 
who so long and faithfully served and taught within its walls. The 
fund will be an inspiration and a guide for those who study and follow 
the pathway which she made so much less difficult to follow. 

However, while these well-deserved honors were being paid to her, 
the end was fast approaching. Death came with but little warning. 
She appeared in good health when she met her class on March 21, but 
two days later she was suddenly attacked by angina pectoris. Her 
illness was brief though painful and she died at half-past nine in the 
evening of March 30. Her funeral took place on the afternoon of April 2 
at Trinity Church, Boston, the church in which all the religious exer- 
cises of the Institute of Technology were held. The devotion manifested 
at this time by the many mourning friends assembled together was most 
impressive. No greater tribute has ever before been paid to a scientific 
woman. 
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A beautiful poetic tribute to the memory of Mrs. Richards, by Laura 
E. Richards, tenderly and adequately expresses the feelings of those 
who knew and loved the departed: 


A voice is hushed; but ere it failed, 
The listening echoes caught its tone, 
And now its message clear and keen 
On every wind of heaven is blown. 


A staff is broke; but ere it snapped, 
Those who had leaned on it so long 
Had made its steadfast fibre theirs 
And fare now forward, straight and strong. 


A light is quenched; but ere it paled, 
It lit a hundred torches’ flame, 
That shine across the darkening sky, 
And star with gold one honored name. 


MRS. RICHARDS’ RELATION TO THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


MARION TALBOT 


On November 28, 1881, a group of seventeen college women met at 
Boston, in response to a suggestion made by Mrs. Emily Talbot, for the 
purpose of considering the advisability of forming an association of 
college women. It was natural that all should turn to Ellen H. Richards 
for leadership. In 1870 she had received her bachelor’s degree from 
Vassar College and the intervening years had been filled with active, 
far-sighted, and unselfish work in the interests of education. There was 
no place for timidity and hesitation in the little group as she directed their 
deliberations, and on January 14, 1882, the plan took definite shape 
after a conference guided by her from the chair with the candor, fair- 
mindedness, and sympathy, which always characterized her. It is 
difficult to realize how feeble the movement for the collegiate education 
of women was in those days. Efforts to reach all the graduates in New 
England and New York City from the eight colleges represented at the 
first conference resulted in only sixty-five coming together. Neverthe- 
less the confidence of Mrs. Richards and her associates in the future of the 
movement and in its potential influence for good has met with constantly 
increasing response as the years have passed, and at the annual meeting 
held in Denver, Colorado, in November, 1910, when she was made an 
honorary life member, a membership of 4,700 was reported with 48 
branches scattered the length and breadth of the land. 
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It was characteristic of Mrs. Richards that after the Association was 
successfully started she should decline to accept conspicuous official 
positions and should serve rather as a high private wherever opportunity 
served or duty called. She was, however, a director during the first 
year, and vice-president in 1886, and in 1890. As first vice-president 
she was in charge of the first meeting held west of New York state. She 
served as chairman or as active member of many committees representing 
nearly every line of work carried on by the Association, and the com- 
mittees and officers are few indeed who did not depend on her for counsel 
and guidance. It would be impossible to enumerate those achievements 
of the Association whose first impulse came from her or whose successful 
completion were due in large measure to the clearness of her vision and 
the steadiness of her purpose. However varied the forms they took, 
they may be classified under a few general heads, viz., health, graduate 
study, and home economics. 

The records of the Association show that the first subject considered 
was the health of college students. Mrs. Richards was in part respon- 
sible for the first circular issued which presented very clearly the low 
standards of the colleges in regard to physical education and made a 
very strong plea for greater attention to the physical basis of the college 
students’ life. Later she prepared a leaflet on “‘Health in Preparatory 
Schools” with blanks to be filled by teachers and parents. These were 
widely distributed by the Association, and there was much evidence that _ 
the suggestions presented proved useful, although no statistics were ever 
compiled from the returns. The following year she led in a discussion 
on “The Effect of the Amusements and Occupations of Girls on Their 
School Life,” and as usual her criticisms were trenchant. 

The second subject taken up by the Association was graduate study, 
and here again for many years Mrs. Richards was a constant source of 
inspiration. She was the one who proposed and outlined the circular on 
graduate study, who served several years as chairman of the committee 
which arranged for the distribution among college women of 1,400 circu- 
lars of the Society to Encourage Studies at Home. Later she was active 
in establishing the European Fellowship, and was a member of the Council 
to Accredit Women for Advanced Work in Foreign Universities and of 
the Committee on National University. Closely allied with these activ- 
ities was her chairmanship of the Research Prize Committee of the 
Association for Maintaining the American Woman’s Table at the 
Zodlogical Station at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research by 
Women. She was one of the members who organized the Sanitary 
Science Club of the Association and was joint author of a book on Home 
Sanitation, which still has a wide circulation. Her interest had been led 
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in this direction by her growing belief that the scientific aspects of house- 
keeping should receive more attention from women. Home economics 
from this time on was constantly kept by her before the attention of the 
Association. From domestic service to eugenics, one topic after another 
was urged by her. The first formal paper was on “The Relation of 
College Women to Progress in Domestic Science”’ presented in 1890, and 
later followed papers on “Household Industries Outside the Home,” 
*‘Shall the College Curriculum Be Modified for Women?” ‘Practical 
Suggestions for Applied Economics and Sociology in the College Curricu- 
lum,’ and ‘‘ Desirable Tendencies in Education for Women.”’ She was 
always an active member of the Boston Branch and in 1908 and in 1910 
its president. As chairman of the Branch Committee on Home Eco- 
nomics, she helped raise a scholarship of four hundred dollars for the 
Boston School of Housekeeping and arranged an exhibit of contributions 
of college women to home economics. Later this was developed into the 
Mary Lowell Stone Home Economics Exhibit which for two years was 
under the charge of the Association and its Branches. Her last work in 
this direction for the Association was as chairman of the Committee on 
Euthenics whose aim was to suggest immediate and practicable ways of 
increasing the efficiency of the present human race. 

In order to complete the formal record of her connection with the 
Association, it should be noted that she served at different times as 
member of the Committee on Meetings, on Paris Exhibit, on Collegiate 
Administration, on Economic Efficiency of College Women, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Living Wage of College Women. Nearly 
every Branch of the Association has listened to her words of encourage- 
ment, for in her wide travels throughout the country she never failed to 
plan her itinerary so that she might take a message from the Association 
to as many of its Branches as possible. 

A prominent and active member of the Association says that it 
was her “elder sister” attitude toward her co-workers which made it 
so easy for them to go to her for advice whenever difficulties arose. It 
was a constant marvel to those who worked at her side to watch the un- 
failing sympathy and spirit of understanding with which she gave of her 
counsel and experience to the never-ending stream of visitors who sought 
her in her office. All through the life of the Association, nearly thirty 
years, she lavished thought and interest upon its efforts. No one 
speaking in its behalf ever failed to receive helpful advice or to carry 
away inspiration toward lofty ideals of scholarship and of achievement 
to be wrought not only into the fabric of the Association but into their 
individual lives. 





“SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” IN VOLUNTEER PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
Madam Chairman, and Members of the Association: 

I have been thinking, as others have described the scientific aspects 
of Mrs. Richards’ work, of the claim that “to have a keen poetic sense 
is more than all poetic skill.” I have been wondering whether it would 
be going too far to say of the great beauty of a life like Mrs. Richards’, 
that there is nothing about the big part of it and the deeper part of it 
that the A.C.A., working nationally, locally, through branches or indi- 
vidually in the home, cannot reach up to and make a living reality every 
day in its work. The accounts of Mrs. Richards’ life to which we have 
listened introduce my theme, because there are one or two things about 
her work that mean more to a man in my profession than, possibly, to 
women in yours. I am among those who are trying to find a hundred 
boys in the streets of Detroit and make them see that some things are 
simple and easy that the wise people say children cannot understand, 
and I am very glad, Dr. Kunz, to have this picture of Mrs. Richards’ 
success in demonstrating that small boys can understand scientific 
principles. 

Mrs. Richards has said that the average housewife wastes more 
money every month than the difference between what her husband 
earns, and what she thinks he ought to earn; the immediate problem, 
then, to which all should give attention is the saving of that waste; this 
is something that can be done, something more effective than attempting 
to get increases in salary, or making complaints about the high cost of 
living. What I am trying to do is to get people to realize—rich men and 
women, and you A.C.A. women—that the gap between what we do and 
what we might do is a vastly greater gap than that between what we 
now know and the next increment of knowledge that may be discovered 
in the laboratory or observatory. 

In the swinging of the pendulum away from commercialism, people 
have come to have a passion for adding to the sum of human knowledge. 
I thought tonight, as I listened to the account of Mrs. Richards’ scien- 
tific achievements, that nothing that she had done compared in impor- 
tance with her discovery of a way to teach the people of Massachusetts 
how to make practical, everyday use of the sanitary knowledge that 
previously had been possessed only by a handful of men in the laboratory, 
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who were engaged in passing it on to another handful in the front seats 
of a lecture-room. She showed the same practical spirit in her book 
on euthenics, when all the world was discussing eugenics. In effect, 
she said, let us study eugenics, but while we are engaged in the practically 
impossible task of trying to influence the individual in the most indi- 
vidual thing that the individual ever does, let us not forget the other 
aspect of the problem, that of the control of environment; let us not 
forget to do this thing that we know we can do, and for which we can all 
work together. Let us recognize the science of correcting environment, 
the science of euthenics. 

Mrs. Richards is right when she speaks of the tremendous household 
waste. It is a fact that there is not a misgoverned city in the country 
where the percentage of waste is as high as Mrs. Richards found in the 
average household. With all their defects and dishonesty, the politicians 
have worked out a method of co-operating with one another in matters 
of government that is superior to the methods of co-operation of women’s 
clubs, city clubs, and Chambers of Commerce. 

Because we have not in the past applied scientific management to 
our Civic co-operation, there are some pretty definite things that can be 
done by the A.C.A. I am sorry that I cannot talk about scientific 
management or efficiency without making some people think that I am 
exalting efficiency at the expense of soul and temperament. I have no 
time to defend myself, but if you have any doubt I can show you from 
our experience with Tammany Hall that there is nothing so deadening to 
temperament or personality or soul as to work under conditions where no- 
body can tell the difference between an efficient and an inefficient man. 
When Mr. Prendergast was elected comptroller of this city, he asked the 
head of a certain division, which wanted some increases in salaries, to tell 
him why this should be done, and he also asked the Bureau of Municipal 
Research to report. There were twenty-three men in that office, and 
they wanted to add thirty. The two statements came back something 
like this. From the head of the division came the statement that Mike 
Kelly, for example, was a veteran of two wars, a devoted public servant, 
came early and stayed late, and should have an increase of salary and an 
assistant. Dr. Cleveland’s statement for the Bureau of Municipal 
Research said, “‘ Mike Kelly’s business is to sit at a certain desk, receive 
the warrants when they come to that desk, compare the city’s check 
with the bill for the goods with respect to two items, and if correct he 
checks twice and signs his initials. He did this once every eighteen 
minutes during October and November of 1899.” So he went on 
through the office, and finally he suggested that the best way to double 
the work done would be to dismiss nine men instead of adding thirty. 
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The comptroller did dismiss the nine men, and then, in order to make 
room for more work, he dismissed seven others. In order to double the 
work done by twenty-three men, he substituted fourteen. This is an 
example of scientific management applied to two things; to the indi- 
vidual and to the group. 

Now when I speak of scientific management in volunteer public 
service, I mean that there are just as definite tests that we can apply to 
discover the gap between what the A.C.A. undertakes to do, through 
its scholarships, for example, and what it actually gets done. There are 
seven ingredients of a test for volunteer agencies: 

1. We must learn how to use women in public work while at the same 
time allowing them to keep the qualities that belong to woman alone. 
Too often there are intelligent women whose vision ranges over the whole 
world, but who fail to see the specific needs of their individual town. 
These women must be harnessed. There was a certain factory which 
found difficulty in keeping its girls in one of its divisions where the work 
was monotonous until one day the shrewd superintendent allowed a cat 
to wander into the workroom. The girls discovered the cat, adopted 
it and made a pet and a mascot of it, and there is no more trouble about 
the girls leaving that department. The investigation of such conditions 
has become a business, and there are men traveling about the country, 
investigating the factories, and calling attention to just such things; 
to the wisdom of having flowers in the window, the necessity of good 
light, of allowing the girls to sit so that they can look out of the windows, 
or around tables facing one another instead of back to back. Now there 
is a cat for every public job, and we must find it. There is absolutely 
no way of keeping women interested in public service unless we can help 
them to see the big things while they are doing the little things, whether 
these little things relate to flowers or children, and we must give them 
the things which belong to a woman and for which a woman has a 
particular gift. 

2. We must permit and find enthusiasm that will work for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. We have been too much in 
the habit of organizing our volunteer public service on the assumption 
that one day in the week, if it doesn’t rain, will accomplish great results 
for the community; but I think you will admit that fifty days through- 
out the year will not do the work of three hundred and sixty-five. Last 
summer, for instance, we were trying to defeat a charter intended to 
undo fifteen years work for the protection of health and public business. 
I wish you would make inquiry as to what the women did on that 
occasion. Where then were the organizations that raise hundreds of 
thousands of dollars from the public of this city that they may help the 
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town in a crisis? You cannot go out of commission six or nine months 
in the year and do good work. 

3. The A.C.A. must become enthusiastic about the idea that 100 
per cent is always bigger than 1 per cent or 2 per cent or 3 percent. To 
a degree that is astonishing we have the best energies of the volunteers 
of this country devoted to small jobs. I had an illustration of that at a 
recent meeting of social workers to consider the budget. They wanted 
to hear from me whether or not the city should have a reference library 
down at the city hall in the offices where they are responsible for eighty- 
five thousand employees. The representatives of three different private 
agencies had spoken before I arrived, and expressed their fear that if 
the five million people of New York put a library at the City Hall where 
the employees could use it, it would interfere with the success of these 
three private libraries. 

4. Women must change their attitude toward newspapers as resources 
in their work. I know of nothing less true or more insincere than the 
talk of us college people about the inadequacy of newspapers. Any- 
thing that is too good to go into the newspaper is much too exotic to 
have any place in modern practical work. Any newspaper good enough 
to describe your social functions, or good enough to print a begging 
letter, is good enough to participate in your social service by telling the 
story of what the community needs and of the services rendered. 

5. Women need to realize that unwise public giving may easily do 
more harm than the saloons or the political bosses. We have failed 
lamentably to appreciate our trusteeship for the kind of giving that 
goes on. There are vast funds given every year that may easily create 
obstructions vastly harder to overcome than the evils against which 
they are supposed to be directed. It is probable that before your 
organization has doubled its age three billion dollars will be left for 
public purposes; yet we have no principle of public giving and dare not 
discuss openly either the purposes or results of giving. In the place of 
free discussion of what the town needs, we have personal inclination and 
personal influence. It is by such methods that rich people are induced 
to give money to stem the tide of progress. We ought to make it impos- 
sible for a man to give two million dollars to endow an orphan asylum; 
but it is not until we have the freest discussion of public needs that this 
kind of giving will stop. There is now no organ for this free discussion, 
and we have not even begun to establish the principle that a man who 
gives away money is entitled to protection against becoming a handicap 
to social progress. 

6. We have been underestimating the tremendous asset of our city 
government and state government. The only thing that belongs to 
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all of us is our government, and for that we are all responsible. The 
only embodiment of what we are all agreed upon and want to do is our 
city budget. Yet from one end of the country to the other, we find 
volunteer agencies trying to deflect interest from government. If you 
will read their reports you will be surprised at the unanimity with which 
they thank public officials for having helped their society to do something. 
The whole is sacrificed to make the side issue a success. It is not just, 
and I do not believe any man or woman can ring true who, in the midst 
of this great town, can concentrate his time on three hundred or three 
thousand individuals out of the five million, without consciously relating 
it tothe whole. People say that this would result in a loss of enthusiasm; 
that, for instance, a woman wants to see the individual child she helps. 
But surely this need not be so if she gets a picture of all the children 
who need help, and really faces the alternative of working for a mere 
handful or working for all. 

In the despised city of Hoboken there has been, in the last twelve 
months, more effort on the part of the women’s clubs and the public 
officials and the Board of Trade and the other organizations to discover 
opportunities for public service than in almost any other town in the 
United States. It came about in this way. Mrs. Robert L. Stevens 
wanted to erect a memorial to her husband, and I was asked how I 
would spend twenty-five hundred dollars in Hoboken—on a baby’s ward 
in the hospital or on a diet kitchen. I said “Neither.” When asked 
what I would spend it for, I said, “Brains.” This was apparently a 
tactless remark, and the subject was then dropped, but about ten days 
afterward a lady called me up on the telephone and asked me to explain 
what I meant. The upshot of it all was that Mrs. Stevens asked her- 
self questions like this. “Do I want to help 1 per cent or 100 per cent 
of the babies in Hoboken? DoI want to do something about the physi- 
cal defects of 3 per cent of the children or 100 per cent? Do I want to 
co-operate with 15 per cent of the people, or all of them? DoI want to 
work now and then or all the time?” Put in this way, there is only one 
amswer to such questions, and she established a fund of four thousand 
dollars a year, as a living memorial, for expert service to the city of 
Hoboken. The story of the result is too long to tell in detail, but there 
has been nothing more successful done in the way of scientific manage- 
ment of volunteer public service." 

7. There has been far too much patience in dealing with these prob- 
lems. The A.C.A., for instance, has no right to be patient about things 
that ought to have been done twenty years ago. There is a way of 


t An account of the work in Hoboken will be sent upon application to the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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scientifically managing even this Association in its teaching, thinking, 
and public work that will save twenty-five years in the progress of the 
community. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has been graciously 
received and hospitably entertained during its thirtieth annual meeting, 
and 

WHEREAS, the members of the Association greatly appreciate the 
efforts put forth in their behalf, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Secretary be requested 

1. To extend the thanks of the Association to the following organiza- 
tions and institutions: The officers and members of the New York 
Branch, The New York Society for Ethical Culture, The American 
Museum of Natural History, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Trustees of Barnard College, Teachers College, The Women’s University 
Club, The Women’s Graduate Club of Columbia University, Rocke- 
feller Institute; 

2. To make known the gratitude of the members for the cordial 
welcome extended them by Mrs. Henry Pelouze De Forest, Mr. George 


McAneny, Dr. Henry F. Osborn, President and Mrs. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dean Gildersleeve, Dean Russell, and Dr. Edward Robinson; 
3. To convey their acknowledgments for contributions to the pro- 
gram made by Dr. Felix Adler, Dr. Wm. H. Allen, Dr. George F. Kunz, 
Mr. Frank A. Parsons; and 
4. To express their special thanks to Professor Richards for his 
participation in the meeting held in honor of Mrs. Richards. 





Thirty-first Annual Meeting 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, November 12-15, 1912 


Headquarters at Barbour Gymnasium, The University of Michigan Campus 


Conference of Deans, Monday, November 11 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Tuesday, November 12 
Morning: Business; Branch Reports 
Afternoon: Open Session—‘Scientific Home-making”’ 
Evening: Open Session—“The A.C.A. and the Public Schools”’ 


Wednesday, November 13 


Morning and Afternoon Sessions: Reorganization 
Evening: Reception by the Regents of the University 


Thursday, November 14—Detroit Day 


Morning: Art Gallery 
Afternoon: Business; Committee Reports 
Evening: Open Session—“Education”’ 


Friday, November 15 
Morning: Business 
Afternoon: Open Session—‘Responsibility of College Women”’ 
Evening: Banquet 
Among the speakers will be President Angell, President Hutchins, 
President Burton, Miss Pendleton, Miss Thomas, Miss Woolley, 
Miss Breckinridge, Miss Gulliver, Miss Baylor, Miss Puncheon. 


Hotels: The Allenel, $2.00-$3.00 per day; The Whitney, $1.50-$3.00 per day. 
For general information, address 
Mrs. F. N. Scott 


1351 Washtenaw Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





